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The Administration and Structure 
Of Japanese Government 


By HUGH BORTON* 


CONSTITUTIONAL monarchy was formally 
established in Japan in 1889, with the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution, which provided for 
certain representative institutions such as the 
Lower House of the Diet (Parliament). The new 
Government was based on the concept of central- 
ized control and autocratic authority. The 
growth of a party system following the World 
War modified this concept for a decade and a half; 
the basic structure of the Japanese Government, 
however, was not changed. The conquest of Man- 
churia in 1931, subsequent events on the continent 
of Asia and in the southwest Pacific, and the need 
of extending economic and political control over 
the conquered territories made imperative wide- 
spread changes in the Government. Subsequently 
the demands of total war and the megalomania of 
the militarists accelerated the tendency toward 
the centralization of power, so that at the present 
time all aspects of Japanese life, whether political, 
economic, or social, are under the direct control of 
the central authorities and are integrated with the 
war effort. 

To comprehend how this concentration of power 
in the hands of the central Government was 
possible without a change in the Constitution and 
in the other fundamental laws of Japan, and to 
understand the operation of government in Japan 
at the present time, it is necessary first to analyze 
the administration of this Government prior to 
the outbreak of war with China in 1937 and sec- 
ondly to study those changes since then that have 
produced the Japanese totalitarian state as it 
operates today. 

I 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
IN 1937 


A. Executive and Legislative Organs: The 
Emperor and His Advisers 


Nowhere is the concept of autocratic authority 
in government in Japan better exemplified than 


in the authority of the Emperor as provided in the 
Constitution. The Emperor is the head of the 
Japanese state in an absolute sense: he is sacred 
and inviolable. He uses his sovereign powers 
with the assistance of the various organs of state ; 
he obtains the consent of the Imperial Diet in 
exercising his legislative powers; he issues the 
ordinances necessary for the carrying out of the 
laws or the maintenance of peace and order; and 
he determines the organization of the branches of 
the administration and the salaries of officials. He 
likewise determines the organization of the armed 
forces, declares war, and makes peace.? In actual 
practice, however, the Emperor rules but does not 
govern; he delegates his authority to his subordi- 
nates. Furthermore, in recent years a narrow 
interpretation of the Constitution has been ac- 
cepted in Japan, so that the Emperor is not con- 
sidered as an organ of the state but as the state 
itself, and consequently any organ of the state such 
as the Diet is subordinate to the Emperor. 

The Privy Council, originally established in 
1888 to approve the Japanese Constitution prior 
to its promulgation, is composed of a President, 
a Vice President, and 24 councilors of shinnin 
rank (officials of the highest rank personally ap- 
pointed by the sovereign) whose primary function 
is to serve as the Emperor’s constitutional ad- 
visers. The Grand Keeper of the Imperial Seals 
as well as the Minister of the Imperial Household 
are his intimate personal advisers on ordinary 
matters, but in military affairs the Chiefs of the 
Army and Navy Staffs have complete control, and 
they request the Emperor’s approval only on mat- 
ters of grave importance. 


*Mr. Borton is a Country Specialist, Division of Terri- 
torial Studies, Office of Special Political Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 

* Japanese Constitution, arts. III-XIII. For an official 
translation see Ito Hirobumi, Commentaries on the Consti- 
tution of the Empire of Japan (Tokyo, 1906). 
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The Cabinet 

Although the Cabinet is not specifically pro- 
vided for in the Constitution, article 55 does stip- 
ulate that “the respective Ministers of State shall 


give their advice to the Emperor and be respon- . 


sible for it”. Hence the Cabinet is the most im- 
portant branch of the executive and has the in- 
itiative for inaugurating legislation. In 1937 it 
was composed of twelve state ministers exclusive of 
the Prime Minister. In addition to the various 
ministries which composed the Cabinet, severs] 
offices which carried on administrative activities 
were attached to it: The Secretariat, the Pension 
Bureau, the Audit Bureau, and the Printing 
Bureau. Other bureaus were affiliated with the 
Cabinet and were under the direct control of the 
Premier. The two most important of those were 
the Legislation Bureau and the Manchurian Af- 
fairs Board. In 1937 the Legislation Bureau was 
responsible, and still is, for drafting bills to be 
submitted to Parliament and ordinances to be pro- 
mulgated. In discharging his duties the Chief 
of the Legislation Bureau has the right to present 
his opinion to the Cabinet and has thus come to 
be an extremely influential member of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Manchurian Affairs Bureau was established 
in December 1934 with authority to supervise all 
matters concerning the Kwantung Leased Terri- 
tory and the South Manchuria Raifway Zone.* 
In reality this Bureau became the chief organ of 
the Japanese Government for the control of Man- 
churia, and its direction was always exclusively an 
Army responsibility. It was superseded by the 
Ministry of Greater East Asia in November 1942, 
at which time its functions were transferred to the 
Manchurian Affairs Bureau of that Ministry. 


The Prime Minister 

The Prime Minister is the most important per- 
son in the national Government. It is his duty 
not only to supervise the Cabinet and to preserve 
unity among the various ministers but also to pre- 
sent to the sovereign reports on administrative 
matters. He can order when necessary the sus- 
pension of an administrative operation pending a 
final decision from the Emperor. He directs the 
Chief of the Tokyo Metropolitan Police and the 
prefectural governors. He presents to the Cabi- 


*Cabinet Printing Bureau, Shoku In Roku (Tokyo, 
1988), p. 2. 
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net legislative and budgetary bills and has charge 
of the appointment of officials of chokunin rank: 
Vice ministers, judges, procurators, directors of 
bureaus, and the prefectural governors, the latter 
being recommended to the Prime Minister by the 
Home Minister. When called upon by the Em- 
peror to form a cabinet, the Prime Minister usu- 
ally suggests the appointments he wishes made to — 
the various portfolios. These appointments are 
then given imperial sanction. However, the Min- 
isters of the Army and the Navy are always se- 
lected by the services themselves. 

Cabinet Ministries 

All Cabinet Ministers have the following com- 
mon administrative functions, all of which they 
carry on in the name of the Emperor: (1) the 
right to elaborate on laws or ordinances within 
their functional powers, pending a decision by 
the Cabinet on these laws or ordinances; (2) the 
right to send instructions and orders on subjects — 
within their domain to the Governors of Hok- 
kaido and Karafuto (Southern Sakhalin), to the 
Chief of the Tokyo Metropolitan Police Board, 
and to the governors of the prefectures; (3) the 
right to supervise all authorities below them in 
the exercise of their duties and the power to sus- 
pend and annul the ordinances and administrative 
acts of these officials which they believe to be ultra 
vires; (4) the control ‘over the conduct, nomina- 
tion, promotion, demotion, or discharge of sub- 
ordinates, and the right to take necessary disci- 
plinary measures concerning their misconduct. 
The Ministers are assisted by one administrative 
and one political vice minister and by other sub- 
ordinate officials. They must submit to the Privy 
Council for approval the actions which concern 
the reorganization of the Ministry, such as the 
establishment of a new bureau, or those which 
concern matters of policy. The various Minis- 
tries in 1937 were as follows: Foreign Affairs, 
Home Affairs, Finance, Justice, Education, Com- 
merce and Industry, Agriculture and Forestry, 
Communications, Railways, Overseas Affairs, 
Army, and Navy. 

In 1937 the Ministry of Foreign Affairs admin- 
istered all matters relative to foreign intercourse 
except with Manchuria and the colonies; conse 
quently it was one of the most influential of the — 
Ministries. It was composed of five bureaus— 
East Asia, Europe and Asia, America, Commer- 
cial, and Treaties, but its power of independent 
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action on basic matters of policy was constantly 
challenged by the military. One indication of the 
declining influence of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs was the formation of the Cabinet’s Man- 
churian Affairs Board in 1934 with jurisdiction 
over Manchurian affairs. Recent developments 
have deprived the Foreign Office of even more of 
its former authority. 

The Ministry of Home Affairs has always been 
the most powerful governmental department in 
terms of internal control. Through its supervi- 
sion of the entire police force (except the gendar- 
merie) and through its direct control over the pre- 
fectural governments, practically all activities of 
the ordinary citizen are affected by it or by its sub- 
ordinate agencies. Since the Minister of Home 
Affairs selects the prefectural governors, that 
Minister is the most important political figure in 
the Government except the Premier. The work of 
the department was carried on in 1937 by the fol- 
lowing bureaus: Shrines, Local Affairs, Public 
Order, Public Works both national and prefec- 
tural, and Planning. 

The Ministry of Finance controls all affairs re- 
lating to national finance. In 1937 it had the fol- 
lowing four bureaus: the Bureau of Accounts, 
which was in charge of the national budget; the 
Bureau of Taxation, which levied and collected 
the taxes in cooperation with the prefectural gov- 
ernments and supervised the land register, cus- 
toms, and excise taxes; the Bureau of Fund Em- 
ployment, which directed the disbursement of na- 
tional funds and the issuance, circulation, and con- 
trol of the currency; and the Bank Bureau, which 
dealt with matters concerning all types of banks 
as well as the tobacco and salt monopolies. 

The Ministry of Justice supervises the courts 
and the practice of law within Japan. It selects 
and controls the public procurators attached to the 
courts. In 1987 the courts were divided as fol- 
lows: 1 Supreme Court, 7 courts of appeals, 52 
district courts, and 282 local courts. The actual 
administration of the Ministry of Justice is carried 
out through the Bureaus of Civil Affairs, Criminal 
Affairs, and Prison Affairs. 

The Ministry of Education directs the educa- 
tional, and to some extent the religious, affairs of 
the entire country; its policies are implemented 
through the prefectural departments of education. 
At the outbreak of the war with China in 1937 the 
Ministry was composed of seven bureaus, which 
dealt with all phases of education. Although the 
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prefectures, cities, and towns are responsible for 
matters connected with the financial support of 
secondary and elementary schools, the Ministry 
determines all educational policy. Such matters 
as the school, college, and university curricula and 
the contents and types of textbooks are decided by 
the Ministry in Tokyo. This complete corirol by 
the central Government over all important educa- 
tional affairs has enabled the authorities to in- 
culcate the younger generation with its own dogma 
and has been one of the reasons why the Japanese 
have acquiesced so easily in Government policies. 
The Minister of Home Affairs has an indirect con- 
trol over the system of education, since the gov- 
ernors of the prefectures appoint principals and 
teachers upon the recommendations of the local 
mayors. Consequently the Home Minister, 
through his control over the prefectural govern- 
ors, could easily veto an appointment not approved 
by him. Education in the colonies was under the 
jurisdiction of the various colonial governments 
until the reorganization of the central Govern- 
ment in 1942, at which time it was placed directly 
under the Ministry of Education. The Army and 
Navy have always controlled directly the military 
schools as well as military training in all the sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, and universities. 

Prior to their amalgamation into a single Min- 
istry in November 1943, the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry was in charge of commerce, 
industry, mining, foreign trade, insurance, pat- 
ents, and the problenis of rationalization of in- 
dustry ; the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
supervised all matters concerning agriculture, for- 
estry, fishing and marine industries, stockbreed- 
ing, and the enforcement of the rice and cereal 
laws. 

In 1937 the Ministry of Communications con- 
trolled and operated the government-owned pos- 
tal, telegraph, telephone, broadcasting, and beacon 
services and controlled all matters relating to elec- 
tricity, hydroelectric power, and civil aviation. 
The Ministry of Railways administered the af- 
fairs of the Government railways and supervised 
the various private railway companies. The ac- 
tual operation of the state railways was carried on 
from the following administrative headquarters: 
Tokyo, Sendai, Nagoya, Osaka, Moji, and Sap- 
poro. The director of each of these centers was 
given full powers to conduct the affairs within his 
region. These two ministries, however, were also 
amalgamated in November 1943 into the single 
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Ministry of Transportation and Communications. 

The Ministry of Overseas Affairs was estab- 
lished in 1927 to have general supervision over 
the administrative work of the Governors Gen- 
eral of Korea and Formosa, the Government of 
the Kwantung Leased Territory, Karafuto, and 
the South Sea Islands. However, its jurisdiction 
was always limited. The offices of the Govern- 
ments-General of Korea and Formosa were di- 
rectly under the Vice Minister of Overseas Affairs, 
but the Governors General of these colonies were 
responsible to the Prime Minister. Furthermore, 
the Kwantung Leased Territory was controlled by 
the Manchurian Affairs Board after its formation 
in 1934. With the formation of the Greater East 
Asia Ministry in 1942, this Ministry was finally 
abolished. 

The role of the Army and Navy in the opera- 
tion of the Japanese Government is so important 
that it requires at least cursory mention in a survey 
of the administration of the civil branches of gov- 
ernment in Japan. Besides the responsibility for 
the administration of military and naval affairs, 
the Ministry of the Army and the Ministry of 
the Navy have assumed an increasingly important 
position, especially since 1931, in the determina- 
tion of policy. The provisions in the Constitution 
which state that the Emperor has the supreme 
command of the Army and Navy (art. XI) and 
that he determines their organization and peace- 
standing (art. XII) have been interpreted to 
mean that the services, acting in the name of the 
Emperor, have final responsibility for all military 
and naval affairs and that consequently their 
actions are not subject to censure by the Govern- 
ment. Furthermore, the Rules of the Cabinet, 
promulgated in 1889, also provide that “with the 
exception of military and naval affairs of grave 
importance which, having been reported to the 
Sovereign, may have been referred by the Emperor 
for the consideration of the Cabinet, the Ministers 
of Army and Navy shall report to the Prime 
Minister.”* Asa result the Ministers of the Army 
and Navy, as well as other top-ranking military 
officials, have long had the privilege of direct 
access to the Emperor on the most important mili- 
tary matters and have completely ignored the 
Cabinet or the Prime Minister whenever it was 
to their advantage to do so. Thus the service 
Ministers, while regular members of the Cabinet, 


* Nippon Horei Zensho, vol. 22 (1889), p. 320. 
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are not subject to its decisions; this independence 
of action has often nullified the decision of other 
ministries, particularly the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the Ministry of Overseas Affairs. The 
Army and Navy have supplemented their power 
through the establishment and control of such 
vital Cabinet bureaus as the Manchurian Affairs 
Board, and after the outbreak of the war with 
China in 1937 they accelerated their demands for 
governmental reforms until complete control was 
concentrated in their hands. 


Ministries and Organs Outside the Cabinet 

The Ministry of the Imperial Household has 
charge of all matters that concern the imperial 
family. Its Minister, appointed directly by the 
Emperor, is not a member of the Cabinet, nor is 
he responsible to the Prime Minister. The Grand 
Keeper of the Privy Seal is also a direct appoint- 
ment of the Throne. He has charge of all of- 
ficial seals and is required to place the imperial 
seal on all ordinances and laws prior to their actual 
promulgation. 

The Board of Audit, the Chief of which is on an 
equal footing with the Ministers of State but is 
not a Cabinet Minister, is divided into three di- 
visions, each with its own chief, and twelve inspec- 
tors appointed by the Emperor or by the advice 
of the Prime Minister. The Board audits the ac- 
counts of the central Government and other cor- 
porate bodies that receive Government subsidies or 
guaranties. 

The Court of Administrative Litigation, which 
sits in Tokyo, is competent to handle certain cases 
between individuals and the Government, and it 
also passes judgment on the validity of adminis- 
trative acts. Its judges are appointed for life on 
the recommendation of the Prime Minister ; how- 
ever, the Government cannot interfere with the 
Court. 


The Diet 


The legislative branch of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, like the judicial, is much less important than 
the executive. The main legislative organ, known 
as the Diet, is bicameral: Both houses enjoy equal 
legislative powers except that the lower house ini- 
tiates financial bills. The upper house, or House 
of Peers, numbered 409 members in 1937 and was 
composed of the nobility, imperial appointees, and 
persons elected by the taxpayers paying the highest 
taxes. The Lower House, or house of representa- 
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tives, had 446 members in 1937, who were elected 
by adult male suffrage. Except for the right of 
the Diet to enact new legislation, its powers are 
distinctly limited since it has no voice in the opera- 
tion of foreign affairs other than the right of its 
members to interpellate Cabinet Ministers. Fur- 
thermore, it has only limited power over the 
budget, for if it fails to pass a budget which the 
Cabinet submits to it, the budget of the preceding 
year becomes effective. As a result of this weak- 
ness, a Cabinet can remain independent of the Diet 
and ignore a vote of non-confidence if it is willing 
to accept the budget of the previous year. Fi- 
nally, the Emperor has the power to prorogue the 
Diet and can dissolve the Lower House; after such 
an action a general election must be held. 


The Police 

One of the best examples of the extent of the 
authority of the central Government in Japan is 
found in the police system. .Police functions in 
Japan are performed by the civil police, under 
the direction of the Minister of Home Affairs, and 
the military police, under the Minister of the 
Army. Consequently, of the 60,000 civil police 
in 1937 all were members of a national police force 
rather than representatives of local governments. 
Police inspectors are in charge of each of the 
police bureaus in the prefectural governments, and 
they supervise the civil police in their locality. 
They are directly responsible to the prefectural 
governor and hence indirectly to the Minister of 
Home Affairs. Police activities in the city of 
Tokyo are supervised by the Tokyo Metropolitan 
Police Board, a separate organization directly re- 
sponsible to the Home Office. In 1943 a similar 
organization was established for the city of Osaka. 

Police surveillance covers a much wider range 
of activity than in this country. The police not 
only have the ordinary responsibilities for pre- 
serving peace and order but also supervise public 
health, the administration of fire-fighting units, 
and the enforcement of the various restrictive 
measures resulting from complete national mobili- 
zation. In recent months one section of the po- 
lice has been assigned to air-raid defense. 

The gendarmerie or military police are a 
branch of the Japanese Army. They act independ- 
ently of the civil police. However, their powers 
extend over civilian as well as military personnel, 
but their control over civilians is supposed to be 
limited to matters involving national defense. 
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The Civil Service 

Reference has already been made to the civil 
servants in various ministries. There are four 
ranks of civil servants: Shinnin, chokumin, sonin, 
and hannin. Those of shinnin rank are especially 
appointed in person by the Emperor and are eli- 
gible for the offices of Premier, Cabinet Ministers, 
Privy Councilors, and Governors General of Ko- 
rea and Formosa, for the highest judicial offices, 
and for ambassadorships. Those of chokunin 
rank are eligible to serve as vice ministers, judges, 
procurators, directors of bureaus, and prefectural 
governors. They are appointed by the Emperor, 
usually with the advice of the Premier. The lack 
of proper rank does not act as a deterrent for ap- 
pointment to these higher offices, for the appro- 
priate civil-service status accompanies the appoint- 
ment. Shinnin and chokunin together totaled 
1,786 in 1937. Sonén rank is conferred only on 
those who pass examinations successfully and who 
obtain the approval of the Emperor. There were 
16,194 members of sonin rank in the civil service in 
1937. 

Civil servants of hannin rank, those who occupy 
minor positions in the Government, comprise the 
largest proportion of workers within the Govern- 
ment. In 1937 they totaled 141,811. Their ap- 
pointments are made by the heads of the depart- 
ments in which they are working. It should be 
noted that other national employees, without any 
of the ranks mentioned above, total nearly 330,000. 

The civil-service system within Japan has been 
elaborately developed and universally applied. It 
is entirely on a uniform basis as to salaries, promo- 
tions, and treatment of personnel, which has kept 
the Government service on a high level of morale. 
Practically all branches of Government service 
are open to those who successfully pass the exami- 
nations. This system offers greater opportunity 
than private life for achieving distinction. The 
best material in the universities, therefore, has been 
attracted to the civil service, and the bureaucracy 
has commanded the respect of the public. 


B. Organization of Local Government in 1937 


The highly centralized aspects of Japanese gov- 
ernment and the wide extent of power of the na- 
tional authorities have naturally resulted in the 
formation of local government with only limited 
powers. The main unit of local government, at 
least until the formation of the nine new adminis- 
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trative districts in 1943, has been the prefecture. 
In 1987 Japan had 47 administrative units, in- 
cluding 3 city prefectures (Tokyo, Osaka, and 
Kyoto) ; 43 regular prefectures, including the cen- 
tral and southern Liuchiu Islands (Okinawa Pre- 
fecture) ; and Hokkaido. Local administration in 
Japan has followed a uniform pattern. The pre- 
fectures normally have had three departments: 
home, police, and education. The larger prefec- 
tures have had, in addition, a department of public 
works, Each prefecture has been subdivided into 
the smaller administrative units of cities, towns, 
and villages. 

For technical reasons the Island of Hokkaido 
has not been called a prefecture. Since it is more 
sparsely populated and since it presents special 
problems, it has been administered as a unit with 
6 urban and 14 rural districts. Special bureaus 
have had charge of exploitation, colonization, and 
the supervision of national forests. Except for 
these distinctions it has been administered and con- 
trolled as a regular prefecture. 

The governor of the prefecture, appointed by 
the Emperor upon the recommendation of the 
Home Minister, has been responsible within his 
prefecture for all local affairs and for the imple- 
mentation of national policies on matters such as 
public safety, finance, and education. As a repre- 
sentative of the local administration he executes 
orders of the local assembly or declares them null 
and void on the grounds of wltra vires or as con- 
trary to the public welfare, issues limited, ordi- 
nances, asks for outside assistance in times of crisis, 
and controls the voters’ and civil-service lists. 

Other powers of the governor include his right 
to appoint such subordinate officials as the tax 
collector, the governor of prisons, and their var- 
ious assistants. The governor also has discipli- 
nary power over the various acts of the officials 
subordinate to him. The direct responsibility of 
the governor to the Home Minister for all actions 
of the officials in his prefecture makes such ap- 
pointments largely political. However, the un- 
usually wide powers of control over the subjects 
make it comparatively easy for the governor to 
assure the election of candidates friendly toward 
the Government. 


Mayors 


In the three prefectural cities the mayor has 
been appointed for a term of six years by the 
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Emperor from the candidates nominated by the 
city council. The council, in turn, has been com. 
posed of the mayor, his deputies, and six non- 
professional members of the city assembly. The 
mayors of other cities and the smaller towns and 
villages have been appointed by the local assembly 
for a term of four years, subject to the confirma- 
tion of the governor. Similar confirmation has 
been necessary for the appointment of the deputy 
mayors. 


Centralized Control 


It must not be thought that any of these local 
authorities is able to exercise his powers freely, for 
control by the central Government is so minutely 
and completely imposed that even in matters of 
local interest there is little independent action, 
The bureaucracy has almost complete power to 
prevent the local government from doing what the 
people wish and can even compel it to undertake 
work in which it has little interest. 

The personnel within the prefectural govern- 
ment are part of the civil service. In 1937 they 
numbered 1,430 in Hokkaido; they averaged about 
200 for the other prefectures with a total of 9,232. 
Subordinate municipal officials are appointed by 
the mayor and are not civil servants. 

City administration has been in the hands of the 
mayor, the council, and the assembly. The officers, 
except the mayor and his deputies, have included 
a treasurer elected by the assembly, an official in- 
vestigator and examiner, and chiefs of the vari- 
ous bureaus. The offices subordinate to that of 
treasurer are created by the assembly and the 
mayor, and appointments and removals of officers 
for these positions are made by the mayor. Con- 
sequently, in the larger cities such as Tokyo assem- 
blymen have exerted considerable influence for the 
appointment of friends to city offices. The number 
of bureaus has varied according to the size of the 
city. For instance, Tokyo had 22 bureaus cover- 
ing the various functions of city administration. 
In spite of this elaborate organization, one must 
remember that Tokyo was far from being an au- 
tonomous political unit; it had no power over its. 
own budget and was dependent on the national — 
laws even in such matters as zoning and housing. 

From the foregoing outline of the administra- 
tive organization of the Japanese Government be- 
fore 1937, it is clear that civil control was cen- 
tered in a few key positions, of which, aside from 
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that of Prime Minister, the position of Minister 
of Home Affairs, because of his control over the 
national police and all local government, was by 
far the most important. From a strictly adminis- 
trative point of view this high degree of centrali- 
zation has, on the whole, led to efficient Govern- 
ment operation, but it has made extremely diffi- 
cult the emergence of a general political conscious- 
ness among the people or a realization by the peo- 
ple of the true function and purpose of both na- 
tional and local government. 

Although control of civil administration in 
Japan prior to 1937 was centered in a few key 
persons, the Japanese system of government was 
not, in fact, completely integrated, nor had any 
single official within the Government the power 
to determine policy. The Emperor was not di- 
rectly responsible for administration; he acted as 
an integrating force only on rare occasions. The 
military was not yet sufficiently powerful to en- 
force a fully integrated policy upon the Govern- 
ment as a whole. The function of the Prime 
Minister was the preservation of unity among the 
various ministers; in reality, however, such a unity 
was impossible to achieve. The Army or Navy, 
through the Minister of the Army, the Minister 
of the Navy, or the Chiefs of Staff, could appeal 
directly to the sovereign for imperial sanction for 
whatever they planned. For instance in 1981 the 
Army obtained blanket authority to protect Jap- 
anese subjects in Manchuria. On the basis of this 
imperial approval the Army overran all of Man- 
churia after the “Mukden incident” of Septem- 
ber 18, 1931. The protests of both the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Foreign Affairs were 
useless, since the Army claimed it had acted only 
within the rights granted it by the Throne. If 
a Premier objected too strenuously to the policy 
of the military, the Minister of War resigned and 
forced the overthrow of the Government. The 
integration of Japanese government did not be- 
come complete until several months after Pearl 
Harbor, at which time the, military leaders them- 
selves actually became responsible for the formu- 
lation of all important policies and for the actual 
operation of government. To understand how the 
military controls and operates the Japanese Gov- 
ernment it is necessary to outline the various ad- 
ministrative changes that took place after 1937.° 
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II 


DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANIZATION OF WARTIME 
GovERNMENT . 


A. Incomplete Integration of Governmental 
Agencies, 1937-1943 


Many months before the outbreak of war with 
China in July 1937, the military had had first- 
hand experience with the development of control 
machinery for the operation of a “state”. After 
the conquest of Manchuria and after the establish- 
ment in 1934 of the puppet state of “Manchukuo” 
under the egis of the Kwantung headquarters of 
the Japanese Army, the military leaders had a 
convenient experimental ground in which they 
could try out the various plans they had evolved 
for a military state and for the economic develop- 
ment and exploitation of the resources of Man- 
churia for the state. It served also as an experi- 
ment in training personnel to undertake similar 
tasks in Japan at a later date. It was no mere 
chance, therefore, that the key figures in the de- 
velopment of a military state in Japan were per- 
sons who had had previous experience in “Man- 
chukuo.” 

After the military had secured control over 
Manchurian affairs through the establishment of 
the Manchurian Affairs Board-as a special board 
of the Cabinet in 1934 and simultaneously with 
their economic development of Manchuria, the 
leaders of the Army, and especially the “Kwan- 
tung Clique”, began to press for direct govern- 
mental control over the Japanese national economy 
in order to assure the production of war materiais. 
As early as 1935 a Cabinet Inquiry Council 
and a Cabinet Inquiry Bureau were formed to 
advise the Government on economic policies. 
These attempts at planning were only partially 
successful. In 1936 the Army found that it was 
not strong enough to induce the Hirota govern- 
ment to form a board of general affairs for na- 
tional planning. During the premiership of Gen- 
eral Hayashi in 1937, however, the Cabinet Plan- 


* For general accounts of the Government of Japan prior 
to 1987 see: Harold S. Quigley, Japanese Government and 
Politics, an Introductory Study (New York, 1932) ; Robert 
Karl Reischauer, Japan, Government, Politics (New York, 
1939); Charles B. Fahs, Japanese Government: Recent 
Scope and Operations (New York, 1940); Hugh Borton, 
Japan Since 1931, Its Political and Social Development 
(New York, 1940). See also Shoku In Roku, loc. cit. 
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ning Office was established, and the new leaders 
of Japan began to plan for the expansion and 
mobilization of Japan’s national strength for any 
eventuality. After the outbreak of hostilities in 
China in 1937 the functions of the Planning Of- 
fice were broadened and its name was changed to 
“Cabinet Planning Board”. The president of the 
Board was given rank comparable to that of a 
Cabinet Minister, and the synchronization of the 
Board’s policies with the plans for Manchuria 
was assured by the fact that its vice president was 
the acting vice chairman of the Cabinet’s Man- 
churian Affairs Board: Acting largely as a co- 
ordinating and directing agent and attached di- 
rectly to the Cabinet, the Cabinet Planning Board 
drafted plans for Japan’s mobilization and pre- 
sented them to the Cabinet for its consideration. 
After it had examined the urgency, importance, 
and priority of proposals and claims made by the 
various governmental departments, it forwarded 
its opinions on these matters to the Cabinet for ac- 
tion. Furthermore, as evidenced by the fact that 
the Cabinet Planning Board was author of the 
National Mobilization Law enacted on March 16, 
1938, it prepared bills for submission to the Diet, 
and it made recommendations to the Diet on eco- 
nomic matters. The Board was, in fact, the most 
effective organization yet developed for the forma- 
tion of a unified national policy, and it became, in 
practice, an economic general staff of the Army, 
but it never had complete power to enforce its de- 
cisions.® 

The question of the establishment of a welfare 
ministry had been under discussion for some time, 
but with the outbreak of hostilities in July 1937 
its establishment was suspended. The conditions 
produced by the war in China made the Japanese 
authorities realize the need for an organization to 
control and perfect military relief, to conserve 
human resources for military preparations, to ad- 
just the replacement of soldiers sent to the front, 
and above all to promote the physical strength and 
general welfare of the Japanese nation. Further- 
more, studies revealed the need to improve the 
health of the nation. The average duration of life 
of the Japanese was nearly ten years shorter than 


* See Tokyo Gazette, no. 1, July 1937, p. 13 et seq.; Fahs, 
op. cit., pp. 65-6; Borton, op. cit., p. 57 et seq.; and Shoku 
In Roku, p. 3. 

"See “Department of Welfare”, Tokyo Gazette, no. 8, 
February 1938, p. 9 et seqg.; Borton, op. cit., p. 108. 

* See Fahs, op. cit., pp. 66 and 69. 
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among other industrial nations. Although the 
Japanese were increasing in stature, there were no 
increases in chest measurements, and tuberculosis 
was prevalent. There were nearly 714 million 
cases of trachoma yearly. Internal parasites were 
found among 80 percent of the rural population. 
Thus the Welfare Ministry was formally estab- 
lished in January 1938. The most important 
work of this Ministry has been concerned with 
health and physical training, although as the war 
has progressed the problems of labor and compen- 
sation have become extremely important.” 

In order to assure control of all media of public 
expression the Board of Information of the Cabi- 
net was created on September 24, 1937. It was 
composed of five bureaus in charge of planning 
and investigation, the press and radio, publicity, 
censorship, and amusement. It operated through 
the Ministry of Communications and through the 
Home Ministry; it allowed only those policies 
acceptable to the Government to be disseminated. 

With the southern advances of Japanese forces 
in China during 1938 the military sought the es- 
tablishment of a board which would have sole 
responsibility for Chinese affairs and which it 
could control. Such a plan materialized when the 
China Affairs Board of the Cabinet was finally 
established in December 1938, for the statute creat- 
ing the Board provided for the appointments of 
the Premier as president and the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, Finance, Army, and Navy as vice 
presidents. Thus if any vital question of policy 
arose the service Ministers were sure of the accept- 
ance of their point of view by the Board, since 


their special position in the Government assured 


them of support from the Premier.*® 

The whole program of centralized control in 
Japan had lacked the support of any of the politi- 
cal parties. A movement therefore developed in 
favor of a single party. Premier Fumimaro Ko- 





noye in the summer of 1940 sponsored a new politi-- 


cal organization, the Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association. The preparatory committee of the 
new party was composed of members from various 
groups: the Cabinet, the Diet, business, and the 


nationalistic societies. The old political parties” 


were subjected to “involuntary” dissolution, and 


the I. R. A. A. was formally inaugurated in Octo-— 


ber 1940 with the Premier as its president. Until 
late in 1941 when the Army leaders took it over 


for their own purposes, its actual status was doubt 
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ful. Since that time the I. R. A. A. has been the 
vehicle of outright military-party control. For 
example, it was influential in securing the election 
in April 1942 to the Lower House of the Diet and 
to the local assemblies of an overwhelmingly large 
majority of candidates “sponsored” by the Govern- 
ment. At the meeting of the Central Cooperative 
Council of the I. R. A. A. in September 1942 its vice 
president, Mr. Aoki, described it as the pivot of 
all nationalistic activities.° | Leading members of 
the Board of Advisers and of the Central Coun- 
cil are influential Government officials, and 
officers in the prefectural branches of the I. R. A. A. 
are also prefectural officials under appointment by 


_the Home Ministry. ‘Thus its influence spreads to 


all localities within Japan proper, and special Em- 
pire branches control its activities in Korea, For- 
mosa, Karafuto, and the South Seas. 

An important complementary organization is 
the Imperial Rule Assistance Political Society, 
which met first in May 1942 and which has as its 
purpose “to make the political structure strong 
enough to enable the country to march on to final 
victory in collaboration with the government and 
the .R.A.A.” The work of the I.R.A.P.S. is car- 
ried out through the General Affairs Bureau, the 
Systematization Bureau, the Asia Development 
Bureau, and the Central Training Institute, all of 
which are under the supervision of the secretary 
general. 

It has always been difficult to define the juris- 
dictional limits of each of these organizations. 
It was announced on September 27, 1944, how- 
ever, that the I.R.A.A. would henceforth be 
concerned “chiefly with measures to stabilize the 
people’s livelihood and further the war effort 
through measures dealing with production”. On 
the other hand the I.R.A.P.S. would effect “closer 
relationship between the Army and people, ad- 
vise the government, and weigh the practicability 
of government-proposed measures to be applied 
throughout the Empire”. Its central headquarters 
were to sponsor a new movement to stimulate in- 
creased production of munitions and food and to 
strengthen the defense of the homeland." Neither 
of these organizations can be considered compara- 
ble to the Nazi Party in Germany; nevertheless, 
they have both been influential in forcing the peo- 
ple of Japan to accept governmental policy and in 
maintaining a high standard of morale. 
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The Army leaders, in their endeavor to control’ 
all activities within Japan, were not in a strong 
enough position by the end of 1941 to demand 
complete governmental control over management 
and production, which were spheres traditionally 
reserved to business monopolies. The old estab- 
lished business houses (zaibatsu) were not yet 
convinced of the necessity for complete state con- 
trol; they refused to capitulate to the Army lead- 
ers. A compromise plan was developed whereby 
the larger industries were to be integrated into 
the national economy through the formation of 
Control Associations. By June 1942 Control As- 
sociations had been established, under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
for each important industry. The highest of- 
ficials of these new associations were invariably 
selected from among the former heads of the lead- 
ing cartels of the large business houses; there- 
fore, the cooperation of business interests in the 
Government’s plans was assured. Compulsory 
membership forced smaller concerns to fall in line 
with Government policy. 

A close connection was maintained between the 
Cabinet Planning Board and the Control Associa- 
tions. The program schedules of production in 
Japan proper, in colonies, and in occupied terri- 
tories were first drawn up by the Cabinet Planning 
Board, and after their approval by the Cabinet 
they were transmitted to the Control Associations. 
The demands of the war for increased production 
resulted, however, in the various Control Asso- 
ciations’ competing among themselves for raw 
materials and other supplies. The Government 
found it necessary to inaugurate far more complete 
and drastic reforms in the governmental struc- 
ture.?” 


B. Greater East Asia Ministry 


The rapid advance of Japanese forces in the 
South Pacific in the meantime created problems 
of administration over wide areas. To cope with 
these problems a committee, dominated by Army 


® Times Advertiser, Toyko, May 20, 1942. 

* Federal Broadcasting Intelligence Service of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, Radio Report on the Far 
East, Aug. 24, 1942. 

* Thid., Oct. 13, 1944. 

™ For a careful study of the organization of these Con- 
trol Associations see H. P. Oshima, “Japan’s New Eco- 
nomic Structure”, Pacific Affairs, July 1942. 
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and Navy leaders and composed of bureaucrats in 
accord with their views, drafted ordinances for the 
creation of the Ministry of Greater East Asia 
and for the simplification of Japanese govern- 
ment administration in general. Early in Sep- 
tember 1942 the Cabinet approved the creation of 
such a Ministry, and though the Privy Council de- 
voted a month to deliberation on these ordinances 
it finally decided toapprovethem. On October 28, 
1942 in the presence of the Emperor, the Cabinet 
and Privy Council approved, by a majority, the 
Greater East Asia Ministry Ordinance. The lead- 
ers of the military party, in order to assure their 
approval, obviously exerted strong pressure on the 
Privy Council and on the Throne. 

The duties of the new Ministry include the ad- 
ministration of all business affairs except in Japan, 
Korea, Formosa, and Karafuto. With the forma- 
tion of the new Ministry, the Manchurian Affairs 
Board, the China Affairs Board, and the Ministry 
of Overseas Affairs have been dissolved. Korea 
and Formosa are now directly under the super- 
vision of the Home Minister ; Karafuto has a sepa- 
rate local administration similar to that of Hok- 
kaido. Moreover, matters pertaining specifically 
to other Ministries in Korea and Formosa, for 
instance finance and education, are to be super- 
vised as in Japan proper directly by the Minis- 
tries concerned. The Foreign Ministry is prac- 
tically excluded from participating in Greater 
East Asia affairs by the provision that its func- 
tions are limited to the supervision of the purely 
formal functions of the diplomats and consuls 
within Greater East Asia. 

The Ministry of Greater East Asia is composed 
of five bureaus: The General Affairs Bureau has 
general supervision of the business of the Minis- 
try; the Manchurian Affairs Board has absorbed 
the activities formerly performed by the Cabinet’s 
Manchurian Affairs Board ; the China Affairs Bu- 
reau has replaced the China Affairs Board of the 
Cabinet; and the Southern Affairs Bureau has re- 
sponsibility for the control of affairs formerly 
performed by the Ministry of Overseas Affairs in 
southeastern Asia and in the South Seas.'* More 
recently a Trade Bureau has been established to 
coordinate trade within Greater East Asia. 


“For an account of the formation and functions of the 
Greater East Asia Ministry, see FBIS, Radio Report, 
Sept. 14, 1942 and Nov. 10, 1942. 

* FBIS, Daily Report, Mar. 18, 1943. 
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By the formation of the Greater East Asia Min- 
istry the Army deprived the Foreign Ministry of 
any power it might still have to challenge Army 
policy in occupied territories. It has set up its 
own administrative organization for these areas. 
The protection of Japanese overseas interests and 
the exploitation of resources in the conquered 
countries.were finally and irrevocably taken from 
the hands of the bureaucrats and big business con- 
cerns and were placed under the military. Kazuo 
Aoki, formerly president of the Cabinet Planning 
Board, financial adviser to the Nanking govern- 
ment, and vice president of the Imperial Rule As- 
sistance Association, was the first Minister of 
Greater East Asia. Although the liberation by 
Allied forces of areas under the supervision of the 
Greater East Asia Ministry will automatically re- 
duce its importance, General Koiso probably has 
decided to amalgamate many of the functions of 
the Ministry with those of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. The appointment of Foreign Min- 
ister Mamoru Shigemitsu concurrently as Minis- 
ter of Greater East Asia seems to indicate such a 
possibility. 

After the Army leaders had secured control over 
affairs in the occupied areas they attempted to 
rectify, from the point of view of a completely 
integrated wartime economy, the weaknesses and 
inefficiency in the system of Control Associations, 
In the Diet session in January 1943 the Tojo gov- 
ernment presented what was known as the Ex- 
traordinary Wartime Administrative Authority 
To Act. After an extended debate and opposi- 
tion irom the vested business interests General 
Tojo succeeded in forcing the passage of this bill, 
which became effective from March 18, 1944. The 
dictatorial powers of the Premier were strength- 
ened by giving him direction, whenever he deemed 
it necessary, over the expansion of production of 
key war materials such as iron, steel, coal, light 
metals, shipping, and airplanes. He was further 
empowered to execute “part of the duties of the 
state minister concerning labor, material, motive 
power and capital, or instruct other state minis- 
ters, to execute these duties”.* Finally, all ques- 
tions in connection with the enforcement of this 
act were to be decided by the Premier. To placate 
the fears of business interests and conservative po- 
litical elements that Tojo was making himself a 
dictator, a Cabinet Advisory Council was estab- 
lished to assist the Premier. Influential political 
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and economic persons were appointed as Coun- 
cilors to solicit their support for the Government.” 


Il 
CoMPLETE AND Direct ConTrROL BY THE MILITARY 


Simultaneously with the concentration of power 
in the hands of Premier Tojo and the strengthen- 
ing of the central Government, certain reforms 
became necessary in the administration of local 
government to assure the smooth operation of new 
national policies at the prefectural and lower levels. 
Conflicts had arisen concerning whether the en- 
forcement of the numerous wartime measures was 
primarily the responsibility of the national Gov- 
ernment or of the local prefectural governments. 
It was also important to eliminate duplication in 
carrying out Government policies, to create geo- 
graphical units which would be as economically 
self-sufficient as possible, and to increase the pro- 
duction of war materials and armaments. 

In order to achieve these ends Japan proper, in- 
cluding Okinawa Prefecture, the Kurile Islands, 
and Karafuto, was divided in July 1943 into nine 
Regional Administrative Districts. Each prefec- 
ture and the governments of Karafuto and Hok- 
kaido were assigned to one of the nine districts, 
and in each district a Regional Administrative 
Council was established. The most important city 
in each district became the capital of the district. 
The Councils were composed of thirteen members. 
The president of the Council was concurrently the 
governor of the most important prefecture in the 
district. A nationally appointed councilor, who 
usually held an important position in the central 
Government, and the heads of the eleven bureaus 
of each of the Councils assisted the president. 
These bureaus covered such fields as customs, for- 
estry, engineering, local fuel, communications, 
labor, finance, mining, maritime affairs, railways, 
and retailing. Through periodic meetings among 
the Councils, representatives from the various na- 
tional ministries, and the prefectural govern- 
ments, the president of each administrative district 
is able to enforce national policies in his region. 

More recently the Councils have been given 
authority over many of the functions formerly 
performed by the Ministries in Tokyo which have 
now been transferred from the central Govern- 
ment to the prefectures or the Regional Districts. 
On the other hand some of the former duties of the 
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prefectures have been allocated to the Councils. 
While the exact relation between the prefectures 
and the nine Regional Administrative Districts 
is not clear, it is possible that the Regional Councils 
have now become more important than prefectural 
governments and that the Regional Districts, not 
the prefectures, are the real local governments.”* 

Even before the establishment of the Regional 
Administrative Districts and Councils, various at- 
tempts had been made to strengthen the prefec- 
tural governments and to make them more effec- 
tive administrative units. For example, the city 
prefecture of Tokyo was abolished and the Tokyo 
prefectural and municipal administrations were 
combined into Tokyo Zo or Tokyo Metropolis. 
This new administrative unit was divided into 
eight bureaus: Public affairs, education, economics, 
planning, defense, transportation, flood defense, 
and harbors. Furthermore, the governor was ap- 
pointed directly by the Emperor.” 

In the other prefectures the old Bureaus of 
Home Affairs and Education were abolished and 
their functions, together with the many new func- 
tions resulting from the war, were performed by 
the newly formed Bureaus of General Affairs and 
Economics. Personnel were reduced as much as 
possible; those not needed in the perfectural gov- 
ernment were allotted to the administrative offices 
in occupied territories."* The Home Minister was 
later given the authority to permit the prefectural 
governors to nominate the city mayors for elec- 
tion by the Municipal Assembly, after which they 
must receive imperial sanction before taking office. 
The prefectural governor has also been empow- 
ered to discharge town and village mayors even 
during their term of office, “if they are not quali- 
fied for the position.” ** Finally, in view of con- 
ditions which may arise as a result of bombings, 
the prefectural governments were given discre- 
tionary powers over activities which were for- 
merly controlled by the Minister of Home Affairs, 


* For a detailed account of the provision of this article 
see FBIS, Daily Report, Mar. 18, 1943, also Radio Report, 
Mar. 15 and 30 and Apr. 24, 1943. 

* For the extent of each of the regional districts, their 
names, and their capital city, see the map on p. 828. For 
accounts of the formation of the Regional Districts and 
Councils see FBIS, Radio Report, July 1 and 6, Oct. 20, 
and Nov. 3, 1943, and July 21, 1944. 

™ See ibid., June 22, 1943. 

*® See ibid., Aug. 21, 1942. 

*® Tbid., Mar. 2 and Mar. 16, 1943. 
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such as the construction of bridges, the improve- 
ment of rivers, and the laying and repairs of gas 
and water mains. These changes, combined with 
the establishment of the Regional Administrative 
Districts, have made the local governments much 
more capable of carrying on their activities inde- 
pendently of the central authorities if military 
developments during the war make such action 
necessary. 

The complete and direct control by the military 
of all phases of Japanese government and admin- 
istration was finally achieved in November 1943 
through the establishment of the Munitions Min- 
istry and through the inauguration of wide- 
spread administrative changes within the Govern- 
ment. The Munitions Ministry was set up as the 
main organ of administration for the complete 
mobilization of Japanese production. The bill 
providing for the Ministry gave wide powers to 
the Government over all “munitions companies”. 
Munitions companies were defined as “those com- 
panies that engage in enterprise necessary for suf- 
ficiency of arms, aircraft, warships and other war 
materials, and shall mean those designated by the 
government”.*® These companies were required 
to conform to the plans of the Government and 
were to be exempt from bans and restrictions pre- 
viously imposed by law. In case of necessity the 
Government might guarantee assistance as well as 
profits to munitions companies; it might restrict 
or ban the companies from engaging in operations 
other than those designated by the Government; 
or it might force companies to amalgamate or to 
be dissolved. Each munitions company must se- 
lect an official who is to be held responsible by the 
Government for meeting production schedules and 
other requirements.” 

Under these powers the Ministry took over the 
functions of the Cabinet Planning Board, which 
was abolished, and it assumed most of the powers 
over war production formerly exercised by the 
other Ministries. It also absorbed the duties of 
the Control Associations. In short, the Muni- 
tions Ministry was to be the central control agency 
for national mobilization. In carrying out its 
work the-Munitions Ministry controls the produc- 
tion of raw materials for key industries, estab- 


*® FBIS, Tokyo Domei in romanized Japanese, Oct. 17, 
1948. 
1 Tid. 
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lishes and allots production schedules, distributes 
minerals, electric power, and finished products, 
regulates capital, labor, and wages, and takes any 
action that is necessary to increase the production 
of war materials. In order to accomplish these 
tasks ten bureaus have been established in the 
Ministry. Perhaps the most important of these is 
the Total Mobilization Bureau which has charge 
of general planning and of the main problems of 
mobilization. Each of the other bureaus has 
charge of one of the following key industrial activ- 
ities: Aircraft and ordnance, machinery, iron 
and steel, light metals, non-ferrous metals, chem- 
icals, fuel, electric power, munitions, and mining. 

From the information available concerning the 
operation of the Munitions Ministry it is apparent 
that the Ministry has coordinated the work of the 
Government far more than was possible hereto- 
fore. In securing an adequate labor supply for 
certain industries it has worked out plans in co- 
operation with the Labor Bureau of the Welfare 
Ministry. Allotments have then been made to the 
Regional Districts. The presidents of the Re- 
gional Councils have then been responsible for 
meeting the requirements of the Government. 
Furthermore, the new laws have contained penal- 
ties of sufficient severity to force recalcitrant busi- 
ness leaders, either individually or collectively, to 
follow the demands of the Government. 

Wide-spread administrative changes in the na- 
tional structure of the Government accompanied 
the establishment of the Munitions Ministry. Four 
old ministries were abolished and two new ones 
established. As already indicated, the powerful 
Cabinet Planning Board was abolished. Thirteen 
bureaus and six offices in the Cabinet as a whole 
were eliminated and were replaced by four bureaus 
and two offices; the fixed number of Government 
officials was reduced. The old Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry lost many of its wartime func- 
tions. The result was its amalgamation with the 
old Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry to form 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce with 
the following functions: 


“The Agriculture and Commerce Minister shall 
administer affairs concerning agricultural, for- 
estry, and livestock products, textile industrial 
products, mainly other products supplied for the 
use of the people in daily livelihood, the price in 
general of goods produced, distributed and con- 
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sumed which are necessary for exclusive use of 
production of the foregoing, commercial trans- 
actions, weights and measures, and computation of 
measurements under the agricultural industry.”” 

According to the accompanying chart, the Min- 
istry now seems to be composed of seven regular 
bureaus and the Promotion Increased Production 
Wartime Food Headquarters.” 

The other two Ministries to be abolished were the 
Ministries of Communications and Railways, 
which were amalgamated into the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications. Its fune- 
tions were described as follows: 


“The Transportation and Communications Min- 
ister shall administer affairs concerning land 
transportation (production of motor vehicles is 
excluded), sea transportation, harbor and ports, 
management of warehouses, air transportation 
(work concerning transfer of aircraft is ex- 
cluded), weather reports, and communications.” 


Two general bureaus were established to admin- 
ister and operate the state railways and sea trans- 
portation, the former to be administered from nine 
regional headquarters. Seven additional bureaus 
were set up to perform the other functions of the 
Ministry. 

Since the reorganization of the national govern- 
mental structure in November 1943, therefore, the 
Cabinet has been composed of the following twelve 
Ministries: Army, Navy, Foreign Affairs, Muni- 
tions, Home Affairs, Finance, Justice, Welfare, 
Education, Agriculture and Commerce, Trans- 
portation and Communications, and Greater: East 
Asia Affairs. Certain important officials, such as 
the president of the Cabinet’s Board of Informa- 
tion, are ministers without portfolio. Local af- 
fairs are administered through the 9 Regional Ad- 
ministrative Districts and the 43 regular prefec- 
tures, the 2 administrative offices of Hokkaido and 
Karafuto, the city prefectures of Osaka and 
Kyoto, and Tokyo Metropolis. These changes 
have enabled the militarists to enforce a policy of 
total mobilization. The rivalry which continued 
to exist between the militarists and big business 
during the period from 1937 to 1943 has now been 
largely eliminated, and the military are in a posi- 
tion to impose increasingly severe control meas- 
ures over all phases of Japanese life. 

Although the Tojo cabinet, which was respon- 
sible for the wide-spread changes in the Govern- 
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ment after 1941, fell in July 1944, the new Gov- 
ernment of Premier Kuniaki Koiso has carried out 
the policies of the Tojo cabinet and has made no 
radical change in the administrative structure. 
The appointment of Navy Minister Yonai concur- 
rently as Deputy Premier in the Koiso cabinet in- 
dicated a possible change in the Cabinet organ- 
ization; however, Admiral Yonai’s position does 
not seem to have been materially changed, and the 
position of Deputy Premier does not appear to be 
important. Another innovation has been the es- 
tablishment in August 1944 of the Supreme Coun- 
cil for the Direction of War and the increasingly 
important role of the Parliamentary Vice Min- 
isters and Councilors in the actual administration 
of Government affairs. The Supreme War Di- 
recting Council was created “to formulate a funda- 
mental policy for directing the war and to adjust 
the harmonization of combined strategy for poli- 
tics and war”.* It was to act as the main coor- 
dinating body between the political and military 
branches of the Government and to help solve the 
differences of opinion between them. It is ques- 
tionable how effective such a council has been, since 
it was announced on October 27, 1944 that a Gen- 
eral Planning Board had been set up to take the 
place of the Cabinet Advisory Council (formed 
in March 1943) and “to establish stronger ties be- 
tween the Cabinet and the Supreme Council for 
the Direction of War”. In an attempt to 
strengthen the collaboration between the Diet and 
the people, two “parliamentary representatives” 
have been attached to each Cabinet Ministry. 
One of these representatives is the “Parliamentary 
Vice Minister” of the Ministry concerned, and the 
other is a member of Parliament appointed as 
Councilor to the Ministry. 

When General Koiso, or any Premier that may 
succeed him, is faced with mounting military and 
naval reverses, and as the hour of Japan’s defeat 
fast approaches, numerous changes probably will 


“FBIS, Radio Report, Nov. 10, 1943, p. A8. 

* Since there have been constant shifts in the various 
bureaus of the Government since the outbreak of war in 
the Pacific, and since these shifts will doubtless continue, 
the chart of the structure of Japanese government may 
need revision in the near future. The purpose of this 
chart is to give a general picture of the Government as it 
operates rather than to present an all-inclusive picture. 

* FBIS, Radio Report, Nov. 10, 1948, p. A9. 

* Ibid., Aug. 18, 1944. 

* Ibid., Nov. 10, 1944. 
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be made in the various advisory and coordinating 
boards and councils in an attempt to spread the 
responsibility for defeat over as many groups and 
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individuals as possible. Future changes would 
seem more likely in these policy-making groups 
than in the administrative units of government, 
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may be made in the face of defeat can do little more 
than is being done by the present Cabinet to in- 
crease Japan’s war potential. 
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Reorganization of the Department of State 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press December 20] 

I should like to emphasize again the statement 
that was made in the Department’s press release 
of January 15, 1944 announcing the basic reorgan- 
ization undertaken at that time, namely, that the 
Department did not regard that new organization 
chart and departmental order as the final answer 
to all administrative problems of the Department 
of State. In the same sense these further changes 
which are now undertaken should not be consid- 
ered as a final answer to the Department’s needs. 

The appointment of two additional Assistant 
Secretaries of State marks a definite further im- 
provement in the Department’s organization. I 
am gratified by the approval which Congress has 
given to this step and by the Senate’s confirmation 
of the President’s new appointments. 

Further improvements which will require addi- 
tional executive personnel and increased appro- 
priations still remain before us. Considerable 
progress has been made during the past year. 
During that period 190 executives were added to 
the Department’s rolls. This represented a con- 
siderable infusion of new blood into the Depart- 
ment’s relatively small organization. At the high 
level 5 of 12 new Directors of Offices have been 
named since the beginning of the year and 20 new 
Chiefs of Divisions have been appointed either 
from civil life or by selection from the ranks of 
the Department of State or the Foreign Service. 
Eighty-eight Assistant or Associate Chiefs of Di- 
visions have been designated since the beginning 
of the year and are now on duty. 








The reorganization of the Department 
of State which was effective on December 
20, 1944 (Departmental Order 1301, dated 
Dec. 20, 1944), departmental designations 
which were effective on December 20, 1944 
(Departmental Designation 106, dated 
Dec. 20, 1944), and a summary of changes 
(press release 653 of Dec. 20, 1944) are 
printed in a supplement to the BuLLeTIN 
of December 17, 1944. 

















The Department of State must be effective in 
every respect including efficient administration, 
No stone will be left unturned to make the Depart- 
ment strong and fully equipped to discharge its 
responsibilities in the future. Vigorous, alert, 
and forward-looking leadership in the conduct of 
its foreign relations by our Government is more | 
essential now than at any time in our history. 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN POLICY 


[Released to the press December 21] 


A meeting at Constitution Hall was held on 
December 21 for the purpose of presenting to the 
employees of the Department the new Under See- 
retary and Assistant Secretaries of State. The 
Secretary of State presided at the meeting and 
presented the newly appointed officials. 

The following remarks were made by the See- 
retary: 


“I believe this is the first time that the entire 
staff and personnel of the Department of State have 
ever met together. I have asked you to come here 
this morning to meet with the new Under Secre- 
tary and our Assistant Secretaries of State, and 
to say just a word to you about the reorganiza- 
tion of the Department and the big job we have 
ahead. 

“When I introduced the new Under Secretary 
and the Assistant Secretaries to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee last week, I spoke of 
them asateam. I used that word advisedly and it 
applies not only to them but to every one of you 
in the Department and the Foreign Service. You 
and I have had the privilege of working together 
under one of the truly great statesmen and humani- 
tarians of our time, Mr. Cordell Hull. Mr. Hull 
has asked me to express his appreciation to you for 
your loyalty and support of him and to the work 
of the Department in the past. On my own behalf, 
I want to tell you personally that I value highly — 
the contributions each of you has made and will 
continue to make in the work of the Department. 

“In my statement to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee I set forth very briefly five continuing 
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major objectives of our foreign policy. I am 

going to restate them to you now because I want 

you to remember them always in your work in the 

Department and because of the very heavy re- 

sponsibility that rests with you and with me in 

seeing to it that these objectives are attained. 
“Our objectives are: 


“First, the fullest possible support in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations for our armed forces 
so that the war may be won at the earliest possible 
moment. 

“Second, effective steps to prevent Germany and 
Japan, after victory by the United Nations, from 
again acquiring the power to wage aggressive war. 

“Third, establishment at the earliest possible 
moment of a United Nations Organization capable 
of building and maintaining the peace—by force 
if necessary—for generations to come. 

“Fourth, agreement on measures to promote a 
great expansion of our foreign trade and of pro- 
ductiveness and trade throughout the world, so 
that we can maintain full employment in our own 
country and—together with the other United Na- 
tions—enter an era of constantly expanding pro- 
duction and consumption and of rising standards 
of living. 

“Finally, encouragement of all those conditions 
of international life favorable to the development 
by men and women everywhere of the institutions 
of a free and democratic way of life in accordance 
with their own customs and desires. 


“It is our task to make possible, under the Presi- 
dent’s direction, the achievement of these objec- 
tives. It isa tremendous job. It will require the 
strongest possible Department of State. We have 
a job to do entirely comparable in the magnitude of 
its responsibilities with the job of the War and 
Navy Departments. Just as they are waging war, 
we must wage peace. This task in the coming year 
and in the years following will demand the utmost 
of each of us in leadership, intelligence, courage, 
administrative ability, and plain hard work. 

“There are battles to be fought on the fronts of 
peace every day around the world and winning 
them is in a very real sense as urgent and as im- 
portant to the future of our country as winning the 
battles of this war. I want you to keep always 
uppermost in your minds that sense of urgency— 
that sense of responsibility to the men and women 
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in our armed forces, and to the people at home and | 
to our children. 

“The purpose of the reorganization of the De- 
partment, which has been under way during the 
past year and has now been carried further, is so 
to organize the Department that it can carry out 
its responsibilities with both vision and the great- 
est possible efficiency and dispatch. These struc- 
tural changes, however, will not of themselves 
bring about the realization of the objective I have 
in mind. It is only through the performance of 
all of you as individuals that any organizational 
framework, however efficient in its form, can be 
made to work in fact. Each of you is individually 
responsible for making the Department what it 
must be. 

“In order to carry out the greater tasks ahead, 
we shall need a larger Department of State as well 
as a more efficient one. That will mean new op- 
portunities for advancement. We shall also bring 
in from outside additional able and qualified men 
and women to work with you in these tasks. Our 
common aim should be to make the Department of 
State stand out among all the Departments and 
agencies of this Government for the vigor, alert- 
ness, and effectiveness with which it looks ahead 
and handles its day-to-day operations. I am con- 
fident that I can depend upon each one of you. 

“You have all read the new Departmental Or- 
der and you know the difficult responsibilities that 
have been assigned to each of the officers of the 
Department. . . .” 


Death of Carlos Concha 


[Released to the press December 18] 


On December 18 the Secretary of State sent the 
following message to His Excellency Dr. Manuel 
C. Gallagher, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of Peru: 


“T have learned with the deepest regret of the 
untimely death in Lima yesterday of Senator 
Carlos Concha. An eminent statesman, who 
served his country with distinction as diplomat, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and as its representa- 
tive at various inter-American meetings, Dr. 
Concha was distinguished for his labors on behalf 
of inter-American solidarity. I associate myself 
in mourning his loss.” 
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United States Policy 
Toward Poland 


Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press December 18] 


The United States Government’s position as re- 
gards Poland has been steadfastly guided by full 
understanding and sympathy for the interests of 
the Polish people. This position has been com- 
municated on previous occasions to the interested 
governments, including the Government of Po- 
land. It may be summarized as follows: 


1. The United States Government stands une- 
quivocally for a strong, free, and independent 
Polish state with the untrammeled right of the 
Polish people to order their internal existence as 
they see fit. 

2. It has been the consistently held policy of the 
United States Government that questions relating 
to boundaries should be left in abeyance until the 
termination of hostilities. As Secretary Hull 
stated in his address of April 9, 1944, “This does 
not mean that certain questions may not and 
should not in the meantime be settled by friendly 
conference and agreement.” In the case of the 
future frontiers of Poland, if a mutual agreement 
is reached by the United Nations directly con- 
cerned, this Government would have no objection 
to such an agreement which could make an essen- 
tial contribution to the prosecution of the war 
against the commonenemy. If, as a result of such 
agreement, the Government and people of Poland 
decide that it would be in the interests of the 
Polish state to transfer national groups, the United 
States Government in cooperation with other gov- 
ernments will assist Poland, in so far as practica- 
ble, in such transfers. The United States Govern- 
ment continues to adhere to its traditional policy 
of declining to give guarantees for any specific 
frontiers. The United States Government is 
working for the establishment of a world security 
organization through which the United States to- 
gether with other member states would assume 
responsibility for the preservation of general 
security. 

3. It is the announced aim of the United States 
Government, subject to legislative authority, to 
assist the countries liberated from the enemy in 
repoiring the devastation of war and thus to bring 
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to their peoples the opportunity to join as full 
partners in the task of building a more prosper- 
ous and secure life for all men and women. This 
applies to Poland as well as the other United 
Nations. 


The policy of the United States Government 
regarding Poland outlined above has as its objec- 
tive the attainment of the announced basic prin- 
ciples of United States foreign policy. 


Ratification of Double- 
Taxation Convention and 
Protocol With France 


{Released to the press December 18] 

On December 15, 1944 the President ratified 
the convention and protocol between the United 
States of America and France, signed at Paris on 
July 25, 1939 * for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and the establishment of rules of reciprocal 
administrative assistance in the case of income and 
other taxes. 

The Senate on December 6, 1944 advised and 
consented to the ratification of the convention and 
protocol. 

According to the information in the Depart- 
ment of State the President of the French RKepub- 
lic on July 29, 1939, in conformity with French 
law, signed a decree by which he ratified the con- 
vention and protocol. 

It is provided in article 27 of the convention 
that it shall become effective on the first day of 
January following the exchange of the instra- 
ments of ratification. It is provided also that 
upon the coming into effect of this convention, the 
convention for the avoidance of double-income 
taxation between the United States of America 
and France, signed April 27, 1932, shall termi- 
nate.® 

The protocol accompanying the convention, and 
forming an integral part thereof, consists in gen- 
eral of definitions of terms found in the convention 
or provisions incident to administration of the 
convention. 


(Continued on page 840) 
* BuLLETIN of Oct. 15, 1944, p. 428. 


? BULLETIN of July 29, 1939, p. 86. 
* Treaty Series 888. 
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Presentation of Letters of Credence 


AMBASSADOR OF CUBA 


[Released to the press December 20] 


A translation of the remarks of the newly ap- 
pointed Ambassador’of Cuba, Sefior Dr. Don 
Guillermo Belt, upon the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of his letters of credence, December 20, 1944, 
follows: 


Mr. Prestpent: I have the honor to place in 
Your Excellency’s hands the letter which accredits 
me as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of Cuba before the Government of the 
United States of America and the letter of recall 
of my distinguished predecessor, Dr. Aurelio Fer- 
nandez Concheso. 

Permit me on this very propitious occasion to 
emphasize the favorable circumstances which ap- 
pear to link in one destiny the life of Cuba and 
that of the United States. 

Providence willed that our two countries should 
be not neighbors only but also excellent friends. 
It put us near each other in space and joined us 
closely through the years. Our friendship began 
when, in those distant days of the struggle of the 
Thirteen Colonies to win their liberty and inde- 
pendence, three expeditions composed of Cubans 
disembarked in Florida and shed their blood, 
which flowed with that of the Americans on the 
same field of battle where a contest was being 
waged for the common ideal of liberty. 

Years later your people helped ours decisively 
in the conquest of its independence. I do not need 
to recall the Joint Resolution, the naval battle of 
Santiago de Cuba or the taking of San Juan Hill. 

Such a friendship, based on common ideals and 
on recollections of gratitude and sentiments of mu- 
tual attachment, cannot but be eternal. For this 
reason we can affirm without any exaggeration 
whatever that we feel your joys and your sorrows 
to be our own. 

Circumstances so favorable, together with the 
fortunate fact that the incumbent Presidents of 
Cuba and the United States are genuine represent- 
atives of the will of their peoples, make me feel 
certain that the understanding between our two 
peoples will continue to be as vigorous as it has 
been up to the present time. 





I am infinitely pleased to have the honor of hav- 
ing been appointed Ambassador of Cuba to a 
country which is so united to mine by an indestruct- 
ible friendship and for which I shall always have 
the most sincere feeling of cordiality, and I dare 
to hope that Your Excellency’s good will toward 
me personally will facilitate my high mission. 

In the name of the President of Cuba and in my 
own I wish to express my sincerest wishes for the 
happiness of the great American people and for 
Your Excellency’s personal welfare. 


The President’s reply to the remarks of Sefior 
Dr. Don Guillermo Belt follows: 


Mr. Ampassapor: It is with sincere pleasure that 
I accept the letter accrediting you as Ambassador 


Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Repub- 


lic of Cuba. I accept also the letter of recall of 
your distinguished predecessor, Dr. Aurelio Fer- 
nandez Concheso. 

Your recollections of the forces which have so 
closely united the peoples and destinies of the 
United States and Cuba strike a warm response. 
Through the years the relations of the two coun- 
tries have become more and more firmly linked 
in friendship until, as you so accurately point out, 
our joys and our sorrows are shared together. 

This feeling of fellowship and mutual helpful- 
ness has not faltered nor diminished with passing 
time; indeed it is reaching its fullest development 
in these difficult days when free nations are fight- 
ing with ur avering determination for ultimate 
victory. The combined efforts and cooperation 
of all free peoples are necessary in the achieve- 
ment of total victory and the contribution of the 
Cuban people is most significant now, as it will 
also be during later days after hostilities cease. 
Then, as never before, will the nations of the world 
feel the need of complete understanding and co- 
operation in order to bring about a lasting and 
equitable peace. 

I am happy to welcome you again to Washing- 
ton. I recall with pleasure our previous meet- 
ing which took place during the visit here of your 
distinguished President, Dr. Grau San Martin, 
before his inauguration. His visit afforded me and 
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my associates a welcome opportunity to become 
acquainted with Cuba’s problems and with your 
President, an outstanding leader chosen by the 
Cuban people to guide their future. Please con- 
vey to him my cordial good wishes. 


AMBASSADOR OF BOLIVIA 


[Released to the press December 20] 


A translation of the remarks of the newly ap- 
pointed Ambassador of Bolivia, Sefor Don Victor 
Andrade, upon the occasion of the presentation 
of his letters of credence, December 20, 1944, fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Prestpent: I have the high honor to pre- 
sent to Your Excellency the letters of recall of 
my illustrious predecessor, Mr. Luis Fernando 
Guachalla, and the letters of credence which ac- 
credit me as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Bolivia before Your Excel- 
lency’s Government. 

The war, which is waged with so many sacri- 
fices by the United Nations—of which my coun- 
try is one—against the Axis powers, has entered 
upon a stage in which victory is an indubitable 
fact. Nevertheless, efforts and sacrifices of the 
collectivities loving freedom and right are still 
essential for its culmination. My country, which 
sincerely and resolutely threw in its lot with the 
democracies, even at that dark period when the 
Nazi-Fascist military power seemed to sweep away 
the bases of civilization, is ready to unite all its 
efforts in order to accelerate the course of victory 
and lay the foundations for the harmonious co- 
existence of peoples in an atmosphere of peace and 
mutual respect, which will make possible the 
march of humanity along the ways of progress and 
happiness, which we all long for. 

This is why, Mr. President, we followed the 
course of the Dumbarton Oaks discussions with 
deep interest, and are giving our most attentive 
and careful study to the proposals in order to 
contribute, to the fullest measure of our abilities, 
to the attainment of the ideal of collective peace 
and security. 

Bolivia is a country which fought 15 years for 
its independence and one which, through its 
troubled republican history, has shown that it 
could repudiate all systems of government aimed 
at oppressing the people or in restricting its essen- 
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I assure you that the officials of the American 
Government are ready to help you in every possi- 
ble way to perform your duties as Ambassador, 
and I hope that you will find your stay here pleas- 
ant in every respect. 


tial liberties. The Government of President Gual- 
berto Villarroel has come forth in response to any 
anguished desire of the masses to obtain the free- 
doms which Your Excellency announced as the 
apostle of a new message intended to open on the 
horizon of humble men a promise of redemption 
and love. Various historical factors have kept my 
nation prostrate. Heir of a millenary culture, the 
remains of the civilization which one day flourished 
on the plateau of the Andes are now presented 
before the world as ruins of men and temples — 
which according to appearances will wait im- 
passibly until time covers them with the patina 
of oblivion and neglect. But, Mr. President, this 
war in which a happy and generous nation such 
as that of the United States which pours, in defense 
of the freedom of the world, the finest of its youth 
into the destructive holocaust of battles, has made 
the forgotten masses understand that nobility and 
the spirit of solidarity have not perished from the 
earth. As representative of that nation, I come, 
then, with the certainty that the traditional no- 
bility of the sons of this land will understand our 
problems and will cooperate with us in beginning 
a task of recuperation of our human capital and 











of reconstruction of oureconomy. We do not wish 
to constitute a burden to our brothers of the con- 
tinent; on the contrary, we seek the education of 
our people and the development of our potential 
wealth in order to place them in harmony with, 
and in the service of, the progress of humanity. __ 
The wise and noble good-neighbor policy initi- — 
ated by Your Excellency is an historical event 
in the relations of the American peoples, the ma- — 
turity of which permits the affirmation that the 


community of American nations is established on % 
My country desires ' 
only to cooperate in the consolidation of this sy — 


firm and indestructible bases. 


tem of harmonious living among peoples because, — 
in the last analysis, it means mutual respect be — 


tween nations both large and small, offering to all : 


the same opportunity for fulfilling their destiny. 
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DECEMBER 24, 1944 


It is for me an unforgettable honor to have the 
opportunity to be the bearer of the wishes formu- 
lated by the people and the President of the Re- 
public of Bolivia for the prosperity of the great 
Nation of the United States of America, and of the 
best wishes for the health and well-being of Your 
Excellency. 

For my part, I must declare that among the 
ideals which I have cherished since childhood has 
been that of living in this magnificent country and 
adding my modest contribution toward a better 
and closer understanding with mine. I now do 
so, having the further honor to express to Your 
Excellency my best wishes and the assurance of my 
great personal admiration. 


The President’s reply to the remarks of Sefior 
Don Victor Andrade follows: 


Mr. Ampassapor: I take pleasure in receiving 
from Your Excellency the letter of credence that 
accredits you as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Bolivia, and to accord you rec- 
ognition in that capacity. I extend to you a most 
cordial personal welcome and my best wishes that 
you may find your stay among us a happy one, at 
the same time that I receive from you the letter 
of recall of your distinguished predecessor, Sefior 
Don Luis F. Guachalla. 

You come at a time when our two republics are 
joined in a triumphant struggle to overmaster the 
evil forces of the Axis. Your Excellency’s refer- 
ence to Bolivia’s determination to bear her full 
part in that common struggle is a source of inspira- 
tion. I fully agree that the victory toward which 
we are advancing depends for its attainment on 
the continued joint exertion of our utmost efforts. 
Your country, constantly sustained in spirit by 
the high ideals that it strives with the other United 
Nations to realize, has demonstrated that it can- 
not be swayed in its course by any consideration 
of the force at the disposal of the enemy, which 
at one time seemed overwhelming, or by the temp- 
tation to reap advantage from compromise. 

Bolivia and the United States, as you have just 
assured me, share together the common longing of 
the democracies for a world in which peace shall 
be based on justice and shall provide the setting for 
a wholesome continuance of human progress. Our 
policy and our action looks beyond the attainment 
of military victory toward the achievement of such 
a peace. For that reason, your reference to the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conversations is especially time- 
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ly. I am heartened that our good neighbor and 
ally Bolivia will contribute to the fullest possible 
extent to the solution of the post-war problems 
that our nations are now endeavoring to work out 
by means of a continuing interchange of views. 
I am sure that the statesmanship of Bolivia will 
contribute its full share to our common wisdom in 
meeting these problems. 

Bolivia, like the other democracies, has in recent 
times been profoundly stirred by the aspiration to 
assure a free society in which the few shall not 
benefit at the expense of the many and in which the 
good things of life shall be available to all. I 
am glad to know that the Government of Bolivia, 
under the leadership of your distinguished Presi- 


dent, came into being and stands today as an ex- 


pression of this democratic aspiration. We in 
the United States understand the many problems 
which Bolivia must solve in order to realize these 
aspirations. The United States has faced similar 
problems in the period of its development and 
knows the difficulties involved in their solution. 
Let me assure you that to this end Bolivia will find 
the United States extending the hand of friend- 
ship. 

The American republics are firm in their con- 
viction that the democratic aspirations of their 
peoples can bear fruit only in an atmosphere of 
harmonious collaboration. Bolivia is one of the 
pillars on which that inter-American collabora- 
tion is built. I am confident, the more so because 
of the sentiments you have just expressed, that in 
the years to come the relations between our two 
countries will continue to reflect our mutual devo- 
tion to the principles of the good-neighbor policy. 

I am warmly moved, Mr. Ambassador, by the 
good wishes of the people and of the President of 
the Republic of Bolivia that you have kindly con- 
veyed. Please convey to His Excellency, the Pres- 
ident of Bolivia, on behalf of the people of the 
United States and on my own behalf, the most 
cordial appreciation and reciprocal good wishes. 
To these I add my own personal wishes for His 
Excellency’s health and well-being. 

You will find on the part of all the members of 
this Government an eager disposition to facilitate 
in every way the work of your mission. You are 
very welcome, not only as the Ambassador of a 
great and friendly neighbor, but also because of 
your distinguished personal reputation, which has 
preceded you. 
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Confirmation 


On December 19, 1944 the Senate confirmed the 
nomination of Laurence A. Steinhardt as Ameri- 
can Ambassador near the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia now established in London. 
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Confirmations 


On December 19, 1944 the Senate confirmed the 
nomination of Joseph C. Grew as Under Secretary 
of State and the nominations of W. L. Clayton, 
James C. Dunn, Julius C. Holmes, Archibald 
MacLeish, and Nelson A. Rockefeller as Assistant 
Secretaries of State. With the exception of Mr. 
Holmes, they took their oaths of office on Decem- 
ber 20. 


PUBLICATIONS 


DeEPAaRTMENT OF STATE 


Dumbarton Oaks Documents on International Organiza- 
tion Together With Chart and Questions and Answers. 
Conference Series 60. Publication 2223. 24 pp. 5¢. 


CONGRESS 


Nominations—Department of State: Hearings Before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
78th Cong., 2d sess., on the Nominations of: Joseph C. 
Grew, of New Hampshire, to be Under Secretary of State; 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of State; W. L. Clayton, of Texas, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State; Archibald MacLeish, of 
Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of State; Brig. Gen. 
Julius C, Holmes, United States Army, of Kansas, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State; James C. Dunn, of New 
York, to be an Assistant Secretary of State. December 
12 and 13, 1944. iii, 94 pp. 
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Investigation of Civilian Employment: Report of th 
Committee on the Civil Service, House of Representa- 
tives, 78th Cong., Ist and 2d sess., pursuant to H. Res. 16, 
a Resolution To Authorize the Committee on the Civi 
Service To Investigate Various Activities in the Depart- 
ments and Agencies of the Government. H. Rept. 2084, 
v,17 pp. [State Department, p. 9.] 





CONVENTION—Continued from page 836. 4 

The provisions of the convention are designed — 
to eliminate or avoid double taxation affecting in- 
come, to facilitate the exchange of information \ 
and mutual cooperation in the collection of taxes 
to which the convention relates, and to correct 
certain defects or inadequacies in the existing con- 
vention of 1932. 


Ratification of Double-Taxation Con- ! 
vention With Canada 


[Released to the press December 21] 


On December 21, 1944 the President ratified, on 
the part of the United States of America, the con- 
vention between the United States of America and 
Canada, signed at Ottawa on June 8, 1944, for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of 
fiscal evasion in the case of estate taxes and suc- 
cession duties.’ 

The Senate on December 6, 1944 advised and con- 
sented to the ratification of the convention: 

It is provided in article XIV that upon the ex- 
change of instruments of ratification the conven- 
tion shall be deemed to have come into force on 
June 14, 1941. 


LEGISLATION = 


Amendment to the Constitution With Respect to Treaty 
Ratification. H. Rept. 2061, 78th Cong., on H. J. Res. 320. 
10 pp. [Favorable report. ] 

First Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1945. H. Rept. 
2087, 78th Cong., on H. R. 5587. 16 pp. 

Disposition of Records—Sundry Government Depart- 
ments. H. Rept. 2069, 78th Cong., 2 pp. [State Depart- 
ment, p. 1.] 
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